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“ What is this ?”—p. 598. 


TWO YEARS. 


A TALE OF TO-DAY. BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ESTHER WEST,” ETC. ETC. 
> 


CuapreR XXVIII.—Tue New YEar. 


HE new year had come, and Mr. Palmer still 
lay on his sick-bed, his life trembling in the 
balance, They nursed him among them, the three 


daughters of the house taking the task by turns; | 


VOL. V. 


but even when it was not her turn to be with him, 

Patricia seemed always on the watch, and Nelly and 

Anne would often set aside some duty which they 

would willingly have done, seeing that it did her good 
249 
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sooccupied, She seemed never to weary, and never 
to be in need of rest. In other days, and in a loftier 
rank, Patricia. would have become lady abbess of 
some severe order, and would’ have wrought out with 
a stern patience her daily meed of toil, and penance, 
and prayer. As it was, she laid desperate hold of every 
straw of duty—and they were but straws that came 
in her way—while she, in her misery, was longing to 
lift up heavy loads of it. 

Nothing had been heard of Horace, save that he 
was nowhere to be found. He was hiding from his 
creditors, for not even an English Bankruptcy Court 
—and that is no needle’s eye—could have let him 
pass. Harry had been in search of him and failed 
to find him; though if he had found him, he was 
obliged to confess, he could have done little to mend 
matters. Only it would have been a satisfaction to 
him to relieve his mind by telling him to his face 
what a cruel and cowardly villain he had been. 

For the same purpose he paid a visit to Mr. Jobson, 
which was not so fruitless. Harry found him, and 
met his cruel scoffing with hot, strong, honest in- 
vective. 

“ T have been a fool,” said Harry. 

“Happy to endorse that,” roared Mr. Jobson, 
shaking his heavy cheeks with laughter. 

“I have been a fool,” went on Harry, nothing 
daunted, ‘‘to have anything to do with a man of 
your stamp. As soon as I saw indications of your 
character, I ought to have forsaken your society.” 

“You'll not forget those little bills of yours, I 
say,” sneered the other; “ I won’t come down after 
this.” 

You shall not be asked,” replied Harry ; “ I will 
have nothing more to do with you on any terms.” 

“ You'll have to ask papa’s pardon then,” sneered 
Jobson again. “And I tell you whatit is, youngster, 
if it hadn’t been for the airs of that sister of yours, 
I'd have helped Eden through this:fix, as I’ve helped 
him before,” 

“ It is better as itis,” replied Harry; and he went 
home fully determined to make a clean breast of it, 
and as fully determined never to involve himself in 
the like manner again. 

But Harry had to wait, and while he waited from 
day to day the time sped on. Business had been 
interdicted by the doctor, as likely to be hurtful to 
his patient; and when Harry, with due precaution, 
asked at length if he might be permitted to lay 
before his father a matter of importance, the doctor 
peremptorily answered, “ No.” 

“Is it a matter that cannot wait?” he asked, 
seeing his questioner look so serious. 

** No, it cannot be put off beyond a certain date,” 
replied Harry ; and he named an early day. 

“Well, if it must be so; but the febrile symptoms 
are high, and delirium might set in on the slightest 
disturbance; but if it is nothing unpleasant or irk- 
some, you may venture upon it.” 





——. 


“It is not irksome,” said Harry, frankly, “but i¢ 
is very unpleasant,” 

“Then do not mention it; whatever loss it may 
involve,” replied the doctor; “ wait at least till the 
time has run out as nearly as possible.” 

There was nothing for it but to wait, and Harry 
waited with anything but patience. He could settle 
to nothing during those days. The managing clerk 
watched him and his outgoings and incomings, sure 
that something or other was in hand, while he had 
to act as remembrancer frequently, when matters of 
importance were slipping his young master’s memory, 
It seemed likely, however, that Harry would soon be 
the only master there; so it behoved Mr. Simming 
to treat his aberrations with profound respect, which 
he accordingly did. 

And in those dark, neavy days, when death hung 
over the master of the house, and a sorrow worse than 
death had come for refuge under its roof, there came 
to Nelly the terrible doubt that her husband’s love 
had gone from her; nay, that as a wife it had never 
been hers. That which Harry Palmer had felt for 
her had been no true love, but only a delusive and 
transient passion, which had died out in absence, 
and could not be kindled again. That he had been 
kind to her—nay, tender—since their marriage, she 
knew, but that was only the kindness and tenderness 
of his nature: it was not love. It was because he 
was kind, and tender-hearted, and honourable, that 
he had not told her of the change in his sentiments 
and forsaken her altogether, as young men do every 
day with impunity, in spite of the terrors of a breach 
of promise case. The worldly advantages were all 
on his side, and he had not drawn back ; but not the 


| endowment of all his worldly goods could compensate 


the desolate wife for the loss of her husband’s heart. 
The more Nelly gave entertainment to this doubt, 
the more formidable it grew; the more she watched 
Harry’s every look and word for its dreaded confirma- 
tion, the more eonfirmed she was in it. She went back 
in thought to the time before their marriage—alas! not 
so very far back—and found fresh confirmation there. 
She remembered now that surprise had predominated 
in his manner when they met in the Museum. She 
called to mind every look and tone of his that first 
evening at the Macnaughten’s, how frank and plea- . 
sant he had seemed with Jane, how reserved and 
silent with her. Was the true cause of his reckless 
behaviour at Patricia’s party to be found here also? 
In truth, there was enough in Harry’s conduct to give 
colour to ideas like these. Nelly was often alone 
now, but he did not seek her company, and when he 
did was restless and preoccupied. His mind was 
evidently burdened ; but he did not ask her to share 
the burden, whatever it might be. The great evil 
she had dreaded had disappeared, only to give place 
to one, if possible, harder to bear. If Harry did not 
love her, then the years held nothing for her but 
sorrow and darkness. What if those relentless years 
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should divide them more and more in spirit, while | 
they went on living side by side, bound by a tie that 
could not be broken? It was almost a more terrible 
fate than had befallen Patricia, whom a sudden wrench 
had set free for ever. 

Then, though Nelly was a little self-conscious, a 
self-questioning spirit rose in her doubting heart. 
Did she love and honour her husband as she ought? 
Was there perfect trust and reverence in the anxious 
watch which she had kept for the least appearance in 
him of the evil which she dreaded? Her truthful 
nature answered, “No,” to both questions ;—ever 
since that dreadful evening, “No.” There was not 
perfect sympathy between them, and there might 
never be. 

And in the midst of these questionings there stole 
into her heart the thought of a different life—a life 
of active sympathy and reverent faith, which she 
might have led if she had paid regard to that hint of 
Anne’s.: Nelly put away the thought from her in 
alarm; but it would make itself felt—one of those | 
insurgents of the mind that must have given to men | 
the idea of evil spirits, so little do they seem to | 
belong to the mind which perforce entertains them. | 

Mr. Palmer seemed to have taken a positive dis- 
like to his son—a dislike utterly disproportioned to 

» the faults of the young man, whose real character, 
being so different from his own, he entirely misunder- 
stood. He looked upon him with jaundiced eyes, 
which coloured every word and action. In the 
beginning of his illness, Mr. Palmer had had one or 
two interviews with Mr. Simmins, and it was note- 
worthy that after them he was more inclined to be 
severe on Harry than ever. Mr. Simmins had insin- 
uated the idea that Harry’s position would be greatly 
improved after the death of his father, an event 
which, of course, every one else, and he (Mr. Simmins) 
most of all, would have cause to deplore. A judicious 
silence as to the principal person concerned—Harry 
himself—led up to the deduction that Harry would 
not be likely to regret such a change. 

After these conferences, called business, the old 
man had been so shaken that the doctor had laid his 
interdict upon them, though he could not make out 
why the signing’ of a few cheques could so affect his 
patient. Though now, to some extent, a partner in 
the concern, Harry had not the power to deal with 
the money of the firm other than as an employé 
might. That power Mr. Palmer retained in his own 
hands. And now the day was drawing near when the 
acceptance became due, and must be paid, wherever 
the money came from, 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE CRISIS. 
Instzap of growing better, as expected, Mr. Palmer 
had rapidly become worse. He lay in a state of 
almost complete insensibility, and the doctor could 





only say that it was possible that the crisis might 


pass, and a change for the better take place; he felt 
bound to confess that the probability was all the 
other way. 

It was now tmpossible for Harry to delay a moment 
longer. He had only three days—the three days of 
grace—in which to raise £700. He was obliged to 
call Mr. Simmins to his counsels; so he informed 
that gentleman that the sum specified must be forth- 
with collected and handed over to him, without, as 
usual, passing through the bank, “I will be respon- 
sible for it,” said Harry, “and settle it with -my 
father as soon as he is well enough to attend to 
the matter,” 

Mr. Simmins knew as well as Harry did that the 
money was not wanted for family purposes, and that 
it was solely for his young master’s own use, though 
for what he could not guess. He feigned ignorance, 
however, and led Harry to think that he believed it 
was for something connected with the state of Mr, 
Eden’s affairs. He did this because he thought it 
likely that Harry would wish to mislead him, and, 
therefore, he would appear to be misled. He was 
wrong. “It is entirely my own concern, Simmins,” he 
said; “it has nothing to do with any one else. I will 
be responsible for the money, and remain so much 
my father’s debtor—that is all.” 

“ Ah! Mr, Harry, I don’t suppose you'll owe it to 
any one but yourself,’’ said the managing derk, ina 
doubtful voice. “ It’s all right, I am sure.” 

“ You can get the money for me, I suppose ?”’ asked 
Harry, thrusting aside the clerk’s unpleasant sug- 
gestion, and passing it over in silence, which, to Mx. 
Simmins, seemed assent. 

“ Oh, easily,” replied the latter, and be enumerated 

several unpaid accounts which he could call in at 
once. 
Within the three days the money was collected and 
handed over by Mr. Simmins to Harry, with all the 
promptitude and respect due to the head of the house. 
The managing clerk had already taken it for granted 
that the new reign had begun, and somewhat prema- 
turely was paying homage to the new ruler. The old 
master was lying on his deathbed, and the end was 
near—so said each message that came from the 
house in those days, while they watched and waited 
within, each one bearing a separate weight of care. 
The third day passed. The bills were paid. The 
crisis was over. 

Mr. Palmer awoke to consciousness; and, though 
very weak, was pronounced out of danger. When 
Mr. Simmins reported to his wife the turn affairs 
had taken, that lady remarked: “I told you so. I 
was sure the old gentleman wouldn’t die; and see if 
you don’t get into trouble about that money now. 
If I was you, I would tell him all about it. It would 
do him good, and teach him not to be so rude to them 
that’s as good as he. The sooner he knows,” she 
added, “that Mr. Harry is not to be trusted, the 
better.” 
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The next evening Mr. Simmins came home to the 
wife of his bosom in a state of extreme agitation. 
Though he was capable of any meanness, any false- 
hood, any dishonesty, his actions were always strictly 
regulated by a regard for the laws of his country. 
Crime appalled him. He was the sort of man who 
would lie without a blush, but would refuse to swear 
to it, even if the refusal brought conviction home 
to him. 

“What is the matter now, Simmins?” said his 
wife; “you look as white as a ghost. The old 
gentleman hasn’t dropped off after all, has he?” 

Mr. Simmins shook his head. ‘ He’s doing very 
well; but Mr. Harry has been playing a nice 
game.” 

“ What’s he been doing ?” inquired Mrs. Simmins, 
with eager curiosity and unconcealed delight. 

Mr. Simmins looked round, as if to see that no one 
was within earshot. ‘“ Putting his father’s name 
on paper,” he replied. 

** Well,” said Mrs. Simmins, testily, as if disap- 
pointed of a choice bit of scandal, “ what of that ?” 

“ What of that?” he drawled; “but you women 
can’t even understand the nature of a bill.” 

Mrs. Simmins’s intellect was quickened by the 
reproach to her sex. ‘“ He’s forged a bill, you mean,” 
she said, opening her eyes with astonishment. 

* Hush !” said her husband, with an air of alarm; 
“ don’t speak so plain, my dear.” 


“ How do you know about it?” she asked, giving 
no heed to his words. 

** Saw it, of course,” replied her husband. 
bankers have settled a bill for £300, which I’m as 
sure Mr, Palmer never signed as that I sit here.” 

“ And who had the money?” asked Mrs. Simmins, 
who was slightly hazy on the subject of bills. 


« Our 


“ That’s it. Mr. Harry, I think.” 

She was obliged to be content. She understood 
this much, at any rate, that Mr. Harry had obtained 
£300 by means of afelony. “ But will it be found 
out ?” she asked, 

“Found out!” repeated her husband, with con- 
tempt for a woman’s powers of business in his tone. 
“ As soon as the old gentleman looks at his bank- 
book; and that will be as soon as the doctor will let 
him look at anything.” 

“What do you think he’ll do?” she asked. “I 
suppose he won’t do anything for fear of the dis- 
grace.” 

“ He'll make a row, and that will be enough. It 
will be taken out of his hands. The bank will 
prosecute.” 

“ But who’s to prove that it was Mr. Harry ?” said 
Mrs. Simmins. 

This remark, having no connection with business, 
seemed to Mr. Simmins to savour more of common 
sense than any which the wife of his bosom had as 
yet made. He was willing to allow that it did so, 
for he answered, “I never thought of that.” 





“ And you might be blamed,” she remarked ; not’ 
for a moment dreading this, but merely giving vent 
to a passing thought. 

Mr. Simmins answered angrily—the remark had 
irritated him— I wonder you talk such nonsense, 
I know it is Mr. Harry’s work. He has been fidget. 
ing about the place and looking uncomfortable for 
along while. I know he did it, expecting that his 
father would possibly be gone before it came to 
be found out.” 

Mrs. Simmins was pugnacious, and her pugnacity 
was roused. She continued the argument. “ Fidget. 
ing about the place won’t prove much,” she replied, 
“and he couldn’t have been expecting his father’s 
death, for he hasn’t been so long ill. Don’t bills 
take two or three months to run? You tcld me so 
before.” 

Mr. Simmins was exasperated; but he could see 
the force of the reasoning, though he made a pre- 
tence of despising it. He could hardly eat his supper, 
so completely had a false fear taken possession of his 
mind. He was perfectly innocent, he argued with 
himself, and why should he fear? “The innocent are 
sometimes punished, while the guilty escape,” he 
thought; and the thought might have occurred to 
an innoeent man of great timidity. The junior 
clerk, who had grown paler and thinner than ever, 
would have felt it to the marrow of his bones, and 
he was innocent of even a dishonest thought. But 
Mr. Simmins was dishonest by nature as well, and 
therefore his fear was darker and deeper—took 
possession of his soul and of his reason, and was ~ 
not a mere instinctive terror, such as the other’s 
would have been; then his hands, also, were not 
quite clean, though no illegal coin had touched them. 
Mr. Palmer had strictly forbidden his employés to 
receive those little presents which pave the way for 
orders, and tend to keep up prices. Now Mr. Sim- 
mins, with due attention to the letter of the law, 
had refused to receive money, the usual medium 
of the corrupting custom, but he had succeeded in 
making known his private tastes to the agents of 
certain firms who supplied the various materials 
the factory consumed, so that Mr. Simmins’s wine- 
cellar was generally well supplied without any call 
on Mr. Simmins’s pocket, and his board was not 
unfrequently furnished with a prime salmon, or a 
magnificent turkey, in due season. He would not 
have relished a too strict inquiry into his dealings 
with rival houses. 

Mr. Simmins did not sleep well that night; he 
could not sleep for turning over in his mind all the 
probabilities and possibilities involved in the matter. 
Supposing Mr. Harry should deny all knowledge of 
the bill, what then ? 

He could not get it out of his head the next day, 
do what he would. He asked the junior clerk with 
the light hair and wand-like aspect, if he had noticed 
anything peculiar about Mr. Harry lately. The 
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junior clerk, who was just then deeply in love for 
the fifth and last time with the daughter of his 
landlady—he being a lodger in a genteel suburban 
dwelling—had not noticed anything remarkable in 
Mr. Harry since his marriage. It would rest on Mr. 
Simmins’s evidence alone, and his mind acknowledged 
that it was a very shadowy sort of proof indeed. 
The only thing that really told against Mr. Harry 
was his recent appropriation, for private purposes, of 
money due to the firm. 

Mr. Simmins, oppressed by his fears, resolved to 
be the first to communicate to Mr. Palmer the facts 
of the case, and also that he would lose no time 
in doing so. Nearly a week was before him, during 
which the bank-book might lie at the banker’s, and 
no one need look at it. The balance was ascer- 
tained weekly for the payment of wages, &., but 
Mr. Harry had sometimes contented himself with a 
simple inquiry. Before the week was over he might 
be able to see Mr. Palmer ; in fact, he determined to 
see him, come what would. 

Most assiduous, therefore, was Mr. Simmins in his 
inquiries after the health of the invalid, and every day 
for answer came the intelligence that the sick man 
was recovering rapidly. His vigorous constitution, 
once free from disease, asserted itself in a daily 
return of energy. Toward the close of the week a 
marked improvement had taken place. Mr. Palmer 
was making inquiries about business. Mr. Palmer 
had actually sent for Mr. Simmins. The patient had 
urged the doctor to remove his interdict, and the 
doctor had consented, his patient being now in a 
condition in which he was more likely to be benefited 
than hurt by a return to the interests and duties of 
life. 

With fear and trembling Mr. Simmins obeyed the 
summons—fear and trembling that beset him on 
every side; for the message was conveyed to him by 
Mr. Harry himself, who warned him that no cause of 
annoyance was to be laid before his father. 

“As for my own business, it may stand over for a 
bit,” he said; “I shall take the first opportunity of 
’ setting it right.” 

And Harry meant to do so, for it burdened his mind 
with an anxiety which he had never felt before. He 
_ meant to lay bare the whole transaction, though his 
father’s attitude toward him was anything but en- 
couraging. Even in sending for Mr. Simmins there 
was a covert rebuke to Harry, which he was more 
than usually alive to just then. 

The managing clerk was admitted to the sick- 
room, where his old master sat propped up with 
pillows in an easy chair. Mr. Simmins thought he 
looked almost well, and said so. Mr. Palmer smiled, 
well pleased, and extended his hand, whiter and 
thinner than its wont, and telling of sickness more 
than the face, Mr. Simmins took it, and expressed 
his pleasure in seeing him again. Mr. Palmer was 
equally glad to see Mr. Simmins, and looked kinder 


! 


| and more cordial as he expressed this than Mr. 
| Simmins had ever seen him look before. It was the 
blandness of the blood which accompanies convales- 
cence, and not a special favour for Mr. Simmins, 
| as that functionary interpreted it. He felt en- 
| couraged, but still that bank-book in the breast- 
| pocket of his coat lay like lead against his heart. 
| Mr. Palmer began with the orders; they were 
| good. The managing clerk enumerated the largest, 
some completed and some in hand. “And money,” 
said the old man, “ is it coming in well ?” 

“‘ Middling—pretty middling,” answered Mr. Sim- 
mins, hesitating. The awful question was drawing 
near. 

“ What balance have we ?” 

It had come. “ You’ve got the book with you, I 
see,” said the master, his keen eye resting on the 
white calf cover peeping out of Mr. Simmins’s 
pocket. He held out his hand for the book. 

Mr. Simmins gave it to him without a word. 
Jast then he could not have spoken even to save 
himself. 

“ What is this?” said Mr. Palmer, with a look of 
bewilderment : “acceptance, £300! I never gave a 
bill in my life.” 

“You'll find it in the pocket of the book, sir,” 
faltered Mr. Simmins. 

Mr. Palmer searched. There it was, among the 
returned cheques. He looked at it and turned it 
over. It bore his own name and that of Mr. Jobson. 

“T know nothing whatever about this. It is a 
forgery,’’ said Mr. Palmer, deliberately. “Send and 
inform the bankers at once.” 

“TI could not understand it myself,” said Mr. 
Simmins; “ but Mr. Harry and there he 
stopped. 

“ Well,” said his master, “does he know anything 
about it ?” 

The old man seemed to look him through and 
through. 

“T don’t know, sir. 
was all right.” 

Contrary to expectation, Mr. Palmer was quite 
calm. 

“‘Is my son over the way ?” 

“ Yes,” was the answer. 

*€ Will you be good enough to touch that bell?” 

Mr. Simmins did as he was bidden. A servant 
answered the summons. ‘ 

“Step over to the factory and ask Mr. Harry to 
come here,” said her master. 

The servant shut the door. 

Then Anne came in to warn her father against 
prolonging his first interview. 

“TI want to see your brother,” said Mr. Palmer. 
“He will be here in a few minutes, and I will not 
speak till he comes. There, leave us now for a little,” 
and he smiled on his favourite daughter with an odd 
sort of smile, as Anne afterwards remembered. 


” 


I took it.for granted that it 
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As he had promised, not another word did he speak 
durmg the ten minutes and more which elapsed 
between the servant’s quitting the room and the 
entrance of his son. The old man leant back upon 
his pillows with a stern air of resignation. He was 
too weak for strife; but he was not giving up the 
battle. He was only biding his time. During that 


| silence Mr. Simmins sat in torture. More than ongg 
he attempted to break it, but could not succeed. 

At length Harry entered. Mr. Simmins stood up 
to receive him, and Mr. Palmer, who had been hold. 
ing the bank-book with his forefinger and thumb, 
opened it and asked simply, “ What is this?” 





(To be continued.) 








A PUBLIC SUPPER AT CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. 


ANY a resident of this great and }' 


ancient city—we speak here of 

the territory ruled over by my 

Lord Mayor—especially when 

the impetuous ardour of youth 
has been succeeded by the sober conservatism of 
declining years, is apt to feel an emotion of regret, 
mingled with irritation, on viewing the so-called 
improvements, which have banished from his 
sight so many familiar London landmarks. <As for 
the western portion of the City, it has been im- 
proved out of all cognisance. If some worthy 
citizen who departed this life a few years ago, 
could emerge from the mysterious portals of 
the tomb, and once more walk abroad under the 
light of day, he would be strangely puzzled to sce 
a railway arch spanning Ludgate Hill. He would 
wonder at the audacity of the trains screaming 
and whistling under the very shadow of St. Paul’s, 
and then dashing adventurously across the Thames 
into the county of Surrey. He would find no 
sheep and cattle pens in Smithfield; but, instead 
thereof, a stately edifice filled with the carcases of 
sheep and oxen. He would be surprised to see 
that the Fleet Prison had vanished; but, strangest 
of all, he would wonder what had become of 
Holborn Hill. “ Solitudinem faciunt, pacem appel- 
lant,” he might mutter to himself, freely translating 
the words of Tacitus—‘* They make a wilderness, 
and call it an improvement;” for though the 
Viadnet is in itself a magnificent work, it has 
converted the neighbourhood into a region of 
dusty débris and wreckage. Our citizen, being of 
a conservative turn, would be grieved to see a 
row of houses springing up on the Under Green of 
the Charterhouse, where so many generations of 
schoolboys have played; but he would be com- 
forted to find the magnificent foundation of 
Rahere, the hospital dedicated to St. Bartholomew, 
still standing in its place. He would see Newgate 
still frowning darkly and threateningly on way- 
farers of felonious intent; and, lastly, through the 
double railing in Newgate Street, he would take 
note that the noble Gothic hall of Christ’s Hospital 
was still erect, and the blue-gowned, yellow- 
stockinged scholars still darting about the play- 
ground, 


Until quite recently it seemed probanie that this 
last spectacle, so familiar to Londoners, would be no 
longer visible. Educational reformers recommend 
that in these days of easy transit all boarding. 
schools should be located in the country, where 
fresh air and plenty of playing space is attainable, 
We do not dispute the justice of this recommenda. 
tion. We very much doubt if our ancestors would 
willingly have placed a great boarding-school in 
the midst of an enormous smoky city. In Edward 
VI.’s day the open fields were close at hand upon 
the north; whereas we have long lost even the 
pleasant meadows abutting on the New River, 
where Charles Lamb and his companions were 
wont to disport themselves on joyous Wednesdays 
some eighty yearsago. Yet for our part we must 
say we should have been heartily sorry to miss 
Christ’s Hospital from the City of London. If the 
charity were removed into the country, the long 
chain of antique association and tradition would be 
forcibly snapped asunder, and the school would be- 
come almost as commonplace and characterless as 
a modern proprietary academy. Above all, we fear 
that the religious character, by which hitherto 
this ancient foundation has been prominently dis- 
tinguished, would disappear in the presence of the 
secularist views of these latter days. In using 
the phrase, “ religious character,” we do not refer 
to the piety of the individual scholars, but rather 
intend to indicate the peculiar atmosphere which 
has marked that spot of ground ever since the days 
when the Minorite Friars took up their abode 
there. We can best explain our meaning by a 
quotation from one of Lamb’s most exquisite - 
essays: “The school is eminently a religious 
foundation; it has its peculiar prayers, its services 
at set times, its graces, hymns, and anthems, 
following each other in an almost monastic close- 
ness of succession.” 

One of-the most interesting of these Christ’s 
Hospital institutions—in which, according to the 
wholesome fashion of our ancestors, the solemn cere- 
monies of religion are blended with the ordinary de- 
tails of everyday life—is that of the public suppers, 
at one of which we were lately present, and of 
which we now propose to give a brief description. 





“There are no means of ascertaining,” say8 Mr. 
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Trollope, the historian of Christ’s Hospital, “ when 
these public suppers, formerly called Lent suppers, 
were originally instituted, but as orders respecting 
their regulation occur at avery early date in the 
Court and Committee books, they are probably 
coeval with the foundation of the hospital.” Little, 
if any, variation in the manner of conducting them 
has taken place, but the day of their celebration and 
the time of their duration have been eltered. 
Formerly they took place on every Sunday evening 
from Christmas to Easter; they are now restricted 
to the season of Lent, and are held on Thursdays. 

Every Londoner is probably familiar with the 
appearance of the outside of the great hall, but 
many are not acquainted with its internal mag- 
nificence. It is one of the finest rooms in London, 
and its dimensions are most imposing. Itis 187 
feet long, 514 wide, and 464 high. The walls are de- 
corated with paintings, comprising, among others, 
Holbein’s picture representing King Edward VI. 
presenting the charter of the hospital to the Lord 
Mayor and aldermen, and. Verrio’s picture of 
Charles II. giving audience to the corporation and 
governors of the institution, who are depicted in 
the act of presenting the children to his Majesty. 
The old hall, it may be here remarked, in which 
such famous boys as Charles Lamb, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, and Leigh Hunt ate their suppers, was 
pulled down forty years ago, after an existence of 
140 years, during which time 120,888,000 meals 
had been served within its walls. 


We took our seats, in punctual time, upon the | 


raised benches behind the seats specially appro- 
priated to the governors, and fronting the great 
organ. Every available seat, both below and in 
the galleries, was crowded with eager visitors, 
for it was a ‘grand sight, royal company being 
expected. After a while the scholars filed in, and 
took their seats at the long tables which occupy the 


centre of the hall. They sat down with their backs | 


to the tables, which were brilliantly illuminated 
with a series of candles ornamented with artificial 
flowers. The fare placed on the tables was 
frugal enough, consisting of thick hunches of 
bread, pats of butter, and bowls of milk and 
water. Presently, the inspiriting sounds of the 
National Anthem pealed forth from the organ, 
every one, scholars and visitors, stood up, and a 
procession entered, headed by his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge, the President of the 
hospital, and the Treasurer. Then came the head 
master, the subordinate masters, and the -Grecians. 
Besides these there were two visitors of distinction 
—namely, his Serene Highness the Prince of Teck 
and her Royal Highness the Princess of Teck. 
Having taken their seats on the benches severally 
allotted to them, the Warden—who with military 
precision gives the signal to every movement of 
the scholars—tapped the desk before him with 








his little wooden mallet. Thereupon one of the 
Grecians ascended to the pulpit, and read the second 
lesson appointed for the evening service, as well 
as some of the prayers composed by Bishop 
Compton for the use of the hospital. Then fol- 
lowed a hymn, sung in honour of the Prince of 
Teck, to the glorious tune of “God Save the 
Emperor.” It is scarcely necessary to say, that 
with Mr. Cooper presiding at the organ, and the 
clear voices of several hundreds of boys, the effect 
was extremely fine. After this, grace was said, 
and then the boys turned round and fell upon 
their suppers, apparently with excellent appetites, 
for in a few minutes their plates were cleared. One 
almost wishes, in the presence of such brave 
company, that the boys had been treated to a 
somewhat more luxurious feast ; but we ought to 
remember that the plain wholesome fare of the 
hospital has done much to preserve the proverbial 
good health of its inmates. 

The gentle Elia, however, evidently shared these 
feelings when he wrote of “ our stately suppings 
in public, when the well-lighted hall and the con- 
fluence of well-dressed company who came to see 
us, made the whole leok more like a concert or 
assembly, than a scene of plain bread-and-butter 
collation.” 

While the supper was in progress, the President, 
Governors, and their guests walked up and down 
the hall. The interest which the Duke of Cam- 
bridge takes in the welfare of Christ’s Hospital is 
well known, and it was pleasant to see him at one 
moment addressing some kindly remark to a 
blue-gowned scholar, and anon chatting affably 
with the various officers of the institution. As for 
the Prince of Teck and Princess Mary Adelaide, I 
am sure they won golden opinions—as they invari- 
ably do everywhere—among the audience, convers- 
ing as they did in such a friendly agreeable way 
with the various persons with whom they were 
successively brought in contact. 

As soon as the last boy had popped the last 
morsel of bread into his mouth the Warden again 
struck his magical mallet; grace was then said, 
and the benediction was followed by an anthem. 
The religious exercises being concluded, the most 
interesting part of the whole ceremonial of the 
evening took place. The boys having carefully 


| folded up the tablecloths, and placed the various 


fragments of bread, &c., in their proper receptacles, 
formed into a procession two and two, according to 
their wards, with their respective’nurses at their 
head, and successively made their obeisance to the 
President or Treasurer, whichever of the two 
happens to occupy the chair. ; 
This part of the programme is a’ quaint but 
very pretty performance. On came the boys in 
pairs, and just as they arrived in the august presi- 
dential presence they were ushered forward by a 
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portly, silver-laced beadle. Each pair of boys 
performed the bow simultaneously, a compliment 
invariably returned by his Royal Highness, whose 
cervical muscles must, we think, have grown rather 
weary by the time they had reached the four 
hundredth repetition of the ceremony. It was 
very curious to observe the variety of bows. Some 
were short and abrupt, others very low and ela- 
borate. On the whole—we suppose from constant 
practice—we should say the Blues are accomplished 
masters of the art of bowing. But there was other 
variety besides that of the obeisances severally 
offered. The boys brought with them all the | 
utensils of their supper. At one moment a boy | 
would bow with a knife-basket under his arm, 
then another carrying a tablecloth, then another 
with a bread-basket on his shoulder. 

The smallest boys are appointed by the nurses to | 
the honour of bearing the candlesticks. Those 
chosen for this office are supposed to be highly | 
favoured, and are nicknamed “loveys” by their | 
schoolmates. It is very amusing to see one of these | 
little mites making obeisance with a great flower- 
decorated candlestick in each hand. The candles 
should remain alight—according to Bluecoat eti- 
quette—while the bearers are in the President’s 





presence, but as soon as they have passed the chair 
they break into a trot, and if they can contrive to 
extinguish the candles by rapidly passing through 
the air, they are thought to have performed their 
part very cleverly. ‘The only scholars who are 
exempted from taking part in this ceremony are 
the Grecians; and, therefore, at Christ’s Hospital 
any jest concerning the “Grecian bend” would be 
inapplicable. 

Thus concludes the public supper, which, to 
quote the words of a writer of the last century, 
“forms a spectacle interesting beyoxd expression 
to the eye of Virtue and Benevolence.” As we 
survey this noble hall and its hundreds of youth. 
ful inmates, we are forcibly reminded of the 
parable of the mustard seed sprouting into a 
stately tree. Worthy Bishop Ridley preached a 
sermon, which touched the gentle heart of the 
pious young Edward VI. Some of the estates 
formerly dedicated to religious uses were there- 
upon rescued from the paw of the spoiler, and 
restored to their legitimate object. Such was 
the origin of this nokle foundation. Whatever 
changes may take place in the future, our 
earnest desire is that Christ’s Hospital may long 
flourish as a nursery of British youth ! 
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Sy HE little maid lay moaning, 
Late at the set of sun ; 
=—— They told him, “She is dying 
Now that the day is done!” 
But, listening by the window, 
He heard the full-toned roar 
Of great waves plunging, plunging, 
All down the silent shore. 
And to the watchers weeping 
“She cannot go!” he cried, 
“ The soul-call never cometh 
At Flowing of the tide.” 


The little maid ceased moaning, 
And darker grew the night; 

They cried, “ She is not dying, 
She’ll see the morning light !” 

But he heard there by the window 
The plunging waves no more, 

But the waters washing, washing, 
Like a lake upon the shore. 

But he heeded not the watchers, 
As hopefully they cried ; 

But he said, with lips all trembling, 
“It is the Flood of tide.” 





OF TIDE. 
J. STONE, B.A. 


The little maid lay sleeping, 
Or ere the night was done, 
They said, “She will awaken 
To new life with the sun ;” 
But he listened the deep murmur 
The sighing night-wind bore 
Of the waters sobbing, sobbing, 
As they forsook the shore. 
“Now pray the Lord Almighty 
Upon your knees,” he cried, 
“ Oh, pray Him by His mercy, 
For ’tis the Ebb of tide !” 


Ah me! the world is evil, 

And sick with care and sin, 
And, sure, the Lord had mercy, 
Who left her not therein ; 
For with one cry, “‘ O Father !” 

She woke ere it was day, 
And sighed and smiled ; and sighing 
And smiling, passed away. 
And, sure, in life more bles:d 
Her sweet soul doth abide, 
Where on the Sea of Jasper 
Is never Ebb of tide. 
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(Drawn by C. J. STANILAND.) 


“Oh, pray Him by His mercy, 
For ’tis the ebb of tide!”—p. 600. 
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UNDER THE STROKE AND AFTER. 


BY THE REV. J. B. OWEN, M.A., VICAR OF ST. JUDE’s, CHELSEA. 


=A EZEKIAH is the only case recorded 
4) in Scripture where a sick man affords 
S| us an opportunity of comparing his 
| sentiments durixg bodily afflictions, 
with the course of life which sur- 
vived and followed them. From Isaiah’s words 
(chap. xxxviii. 9), “The writing of Hezekiah, 
King of Judah, when he had been sick, and was 
recovered,” it is obvious that the pious prince 
wrote down retrospectively what he had said 
while the pressure of disease, and so far as he 
knew, of death, lay heavily upon him. The in- 
cident is suggestive. We may not be able to put 
in writing at the time of sickness the thoughts 
and words which were then elicited, but to record 
them immediately afterwards, while they are still 
fresh in the memory, and before the heart has lost, 
or at least adulterated, their impression, helps the 
soul to examine itself by their review, and to 
ascertain how far the lesson survives its painful 
teaching. 

Man’s physical nature is manifestly ordained to 
minister unto, not obstruct, his spiritual. Every 
abuse or neglect of the functions of the body, 
resented and disclosed by the body, is a significant 
and hortatory parallel of an analogous result, 


though not so immediately visible, in the abused 


or neglected faculties of the soul. Medical men 
constantly describe ailments as warnings to their 
patierts, which being unheeded, threaten worse 
attacks. Moreover as a rule, a relapse is more 
perilous, more difficult to treat, than the original 
malady ; it betrays a defective reactionary power. 
Step by step, all this is true ofthe soul. Every 
sin betrays a sinful tendency—a corrupt nature 
liable to wax worse and worse. So our Lord, in 
tracing the connection between moral and physical 
infirmity, bade the blind man whose eyes he had 
opened, “ Go, and sin no more, lest a worse thing 
befall thee.” But if the warning be unheeded, 
and the soul fall back from its steadfastness, there 
is the proof of deficient moral elasticity. The 
case is not absolutely hopeless, but its peril is 
seriously aggravated. Though one Scripture bids 
“the backslider return,” another solemnly affirms, 
“Tf we sin wilfully after that we have received the 
knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more 
sacrifice for sin.” Especially is the being im- 
pervious to the discipline of affliction a bad and 
dangerous sign; so God’s expostulation puts it— 
“Why should ye be stricken any more? ye will 
revolt more and more.” 

In such cases, God’s withholding the rod is at 
once a judgment on the individual insensibility to 
its reproofs, and yet a constructive mercy, as 


preclusive of more occasion of offence. There ig 
mercy in some shape in all judgments on this side 
the grave. Alas, for us, if we had no Scripture 
warrant for the prayer: “ O Lord, in the midst of 
judgment remember mercy!” It greatly helps us 
to bear trouble, to regard it as God’s ordinance for 
good. Afflictions are his rough messages of long. 
suffering grace to call our attention to something 
going wrong in us. As bodily pain is the voice 
which informs us, like a nervous telegraph, which 
part of our frame needs immediate attention; as 
disease is the form of annotncement that health 
and life are in jeopardy, and sets us to have 
recourse to remedies, so body and soul are so 
intimately involved in each other’s conditions, 
that sickness and sorrow are designed to operate 
as a warning to both. In the ordinary trials of 
life there is a community of impression, varied 
only by the moral training of individuals. Thus 
Hezekiah’s writing, as a man knowing God, is a 
type of such men’s experience under the chas- 
tening of sickness. Let us gather the lessons 
suggested. 

1. The uncertainty of the hour of death, even 


in dangerous illness, is a mercy. The cases are 
comparatively rare of such extreme peril as renders 
death absolutely inevitable. We may imagine it 
was no small enhancement of the anguish of Heze- 
kiah, that hope was cut off by the prophet’s fiat, 
“Thou shalt die!” Nevertheless he was spared. 
In some instances, death seems at the door, which 


after all he may not enter. “ While there’s life 
there’s hope,” is a maxim equally true of body 
and soul. In Hezekiah’s case he had a respite, 
notareprieve. The day of his death was still fixed, 
though adjourned for fifteen years. No marvel he 
should resolve never to forget it; but in verse 15, 
“to go softly,” i.e. as St. Jerome renders it, 
“seriously reflect on this bitterness of my soul.” 
In all other cases, the restoration to health, so far 
as we know, is unconditional. The spared life is 
not mortgaged by the ulterior depression of a 
fixed specific date of destiny. The period of death 
is left open as it was before. Known to God, but 
withheld from us, is the wise and merciful rule. 
No doubt it is so ordained, that our devotion may 





|not be extorted by the fear of death, but be due 
|to the filial fear of God; that we might not 
| through fear of death, be all our lifetime subject to 
| bondage. Its uncertainty is enough, rightly im- 

proved, to make us serious; its certainty, in most 
| instances, would make us miserable. There is nosi® 
| in the natural reluctance to die, otherwise the inno- 
' cent human nature of the Redeomer would not have 
| recoiled from the bitter cup in Gethsemane. The 
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believer: neither loves nor fears death. It is faith’s 
grandest victory to imitate the Saviour in over- 
coming death, but it is the conquest of an enemy. 
As in the climax of Messiah’s conquests, so in the 
personal conflicts of the believer, “the last enemy 
to be destroyed is death.” And to the eye of 
natural sense, death, like his Conqueror “ hath no 
form, nor comeliness ; and when we shall see him, 
there is no beauty that we should desire him.” 
It is grace alone makes the difference in either 
case. In the meantime, however bitter the pain, 
however threatening the peril, the fact that the 
mortal issue is uncertain, precludes the action of 
that despair which is prejudicial alike to soul and 
body. The sufferer is stimulated by hope to ex- 
ertion on behalf of both. He does not lose himself, 
by giving up himself for lost. He uses the means 
of relief, whether medical or moral, with more 
confidence in both; and God honours faith in all its 
forms and applications, by making it more effectual 
than mistrust, indifference, or insensibility. If we 
were as willing as we ought to be, to gather from 
the body hints useful to the soul, belief in the 
efficacy of particular means, which reconciles us to 
otherwise nauseous medicines, or painful opera- 
tions, would suggest more faith in the remedies of 
the soul’s Physician, though they may involve 
much self-denial and crucifixion of the flesh with 
its affections and passions. Our anxiety would be, 
not what appliances are the least disagreeable, but 
simply what would save life. The terrified gaoler 
asked but one question, the alarmed sinner asks-no 
more: “ What must I do to be saved ?” 

2. The contrast between what you said unaer 
the stroke, and what you did after it, reveals to you 
what is in your heart. “Out of thine own 
mouth,” says God, “I will condemn thee.” Hear 
Hezekiah sick, sighing, “ Thou hast in love for my 
soul delivered it from the pit of corruption. * * 
The living, the living (i.e., my whole spared life 
henceforth) shall praise thee, as I do this day. 
The Lord was ready to save me, therefore we will 
sing my songs, all the days of our life in the house 
of the Lord.” All this was weil spoken, but 
within a while, when the King of Babylon’s mes- 
sengers came to him with letters of congratulation 
on his recovery, Hezekiah, forgetting the serious 
impressions of his recent sickness, indulged his 
vanity by displaying to them all his treasures. 
Nor is there more recorded of him except his 
erection of a pool and conduit. For aught we 
know, he became “of the earth, earthy,” for the 
rest of his days. There is nothing uncommon 
in this issue. Illness is designed to give us 
pause, and it does so more frequently than any 
other dealing of Providence, and consequently it 
is more frequently abused. The contrast between 
what the sick man says in his sickness, and what 








abase us, should lead us to distrust ourselves on 
other less trying occasions. It is thus a fit of sick- 
ness becomes the test by which to judge ourselves. 
It betrays at once the weak point in our moral 
character, as well as in our physical frame. Any- 
thing which helps us to discover ourselves is a 
mercy, if it drive our weakness to the strong for 
strength. As in the body disease is often a means 
of better subsequent health, so its alarm and 
anguish are equally designed to minister to more 
devotedness in the soul. In both cases Hezekiah 
affirms, in verse 16, “ By these things men live.” 
The sanctified affliction turns to greater heedful- 
ness, circumspection, and self-denial. All maladies 
more or less impair the constitutional vigour, and 
there are some, specially those connected with the 
brain, which leave that delicate and vital organ 
more open to attack than it was before; an organic 
weakness is set up, more than ordinarily unequal 
to sustain pressure. And a relapse there is 
always more apt to be fatal. Nor less fraught 
with danger to the soul, whose seat is in the brain, 
is a repeated act of backsliding. Every sin we 
yield to renders us less able to resist sin. At 
length a long-suffering God is provoked to declare, 
“My Spirit shall not always strive with man.” 
We are left to ourselves; the moral imposthume 
runs its course, and the finally impenitent, fool- 
hardy soul falls into the bitter pains of eternal 
death. 

Hence the importance, not so much of what we 
feel or say under the stroke, but of what we feel 
and do after it. The heart is more easily terrified 
than edified. When a man I knew was in danger- 
ous sickness, mourning over his sins, crying for 
mercy, and making many earnest vows of amend- 
ment, a quaint old Christian visitor observed, 
“ Wait, my lad, till I see thee with the handcuffs 
of.” Then is the time to test ourselves—when 
the pressure is removed—when we feel out of the 
bonds. If we find the sense of sin becoming 
blunted as it was before, if the cry for mercy be 
sunk into an insensible formula, and the ‘recollec- 
tion of our vows we find surviving only in the 
regret, if not the shame, of having uttered them, 
and of having so far incurred their unwilling re- 
sponsibility, then, beat about the bush as we may 
to explain or excuse ourselves, “the last state of 
that man is worse than the first ;” a petrifying pro- 
cess is at work within,—a layer of moral incrusta- 
tion is deposited, which soon renders the heart hard 
as the nether millstone, and nothing short of 
sovereign grace which alone can “remove the 
stony heart,” can save the soul. I know this 
is true, and probably many have known it, as I 
did, from actual experience. They have realised, 
as I have, the difference between: Hezekiah sick, 
and Hezekiah showing his treasures.. Oh, that 
all of us were only anxious to show our treasures 
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in heaven, and to confess our thankfulness 
for the riches of His mercy, who, as Hezekiah 
wrote, “in love to our souls, delivered them from 
the pit of corruption, and cast all our sins behind 
His back.” Not to do so, not to be true to the 
words of our lips, which we spake when we were 
in trouble, would be reckoned dishonourable be- 
tween man and man; it is infinitely baser and 
more discreditable between us and God. It is 
mean, cowardly, ungrateful, and no common form 
of perjury, to forswear our vows. It is mean to 
be untrue, simply because the truth would cost 
us some self-sacrifice; cowardly to let the fear of 
man whom we have seen, override the fear of God 
whom we have not seen; and ungrateful to repu- 
diate his claims upon our self-imposed obliga- 
tions. It is like dishonouring our own bills, and is 
stamped with the infamy of a perjured spirit, bear- 
ing false witness against itself, condemned by its 
own falsehood, without even the poor indirect credit 
of confessing its guilt. Yet how difficult it is to 
make men see anything discreditable in breaking 
faith with God. “All his promises are yea and 
amen in Christ Jesus.” How many of our promises 
are nought in themselves! He only is a true man, 
who is first true to God, and then true to himself 
and all mankind. 

3. Under the stroke and after it, is a predica- 
ment limited to this world. Here there are 
recoveries of all kinds—recuperations from losses, 
from illness, from disappointments, from bereave- 
ments, and from all the ills that flesh is heir to; 
but there, in that other world where hope never 
comes, to be under the stroke is to be under it 
for ever;—a paralysis of soul and body with no 
after loosening, no relief, no prospect, but a con- 
tinuing to be—not what God made us, nor what 
he would have created us anew—but what man had 
made himself for ever. 

Yes, for ever; in whatever sense the eternity of 
torment and moraldeterioration may be understood, 
the loss sustained is in itself irremediable. What- 
ever ultimate extenuations, or unrevealed final 
recoveries, men may think to lie hid in the eternal 
purpose of an infinitely holy, and yet infinitely 
merciful God; whatever mysterious applications, 
to us invisible and unintelligible, of the unsearch- 
-able riches of redeeming grace, may in some 
remote hereafter fulfil and complete the restitution 
of all things to the glory of God and of his dear 
Son Jesus Christ, there must, in the moral neces- 
sity of things, rest a blot on the finally impenitent, 
unbelieving sinner, a diminished faculty for happi- 
ness, a point of unavailing, everlasting regret, 
borne, like the mark the Lord set on Cain, not 
incompatible with life, it may be, but the proof 
of foregone privileges abused, or opportunities 
missed through ignorance, or forfeited by unbelief, 
notwithstanding any final and complete extinction 





of evil through every portion of God’s universe, 
These views, however, are, at the best, hypotheses; 
the revelation of God’s righteous judgment on the 
ungodly, is a fact, and it is only with facts we can 
afford to deal in the momentous issues of the soul, 
If the idea of an ultimate restoration be true, the 
lot of the believer in Jesus is at least no wors 
but all the better, than that of others. On the 
contrary, if this idea be untrue, and at least it 
seems without warrant, there is no hope, no salya- 
tion, except for the believer in Jesus. 


A word now to the reader of this paper, who may. 


have been spared through a dangerous illness, 
What did you write, or say, or think, under its 
pressure? Idon’t ask you what you thought of old 
times and places, which are apt at such seasons to 
reappear on the mirror of memory, with a peculiar 
fondness and vividness, when we seem about to 
part with them, and their associations, for ever. 
You remembered, perhaps, some old friend from 
whom you had been alienated for years, and with 
whom you yearned to exchange hands of recon- 
ciliation ; or, it may be, some dear one of whom you 
had been long ago bereaved, and whose loved image 
seemed coming forth to meet you on the frontier 
line between life and death, as if neither of you had 
forgotten your old affection for each other. Or, 
perhaps, your anxieties dwelt upon the wife and 
family from whom you were about to be separated, 
and you wished you had a clearer right to rest 
upon His promise who is the God of the orphan 
and the Husband of the widow. Or you recalled 
with remorse such and such a secret wrong you 
did your brother, of which God was more cognisant 
than he was, or any other man, but which weighed 
heavily on your conscience, and moved you to the 
vow to requite him. Will you keep your word? 
If not, you are cutting off the hope of peace from 
your next visitation, and storing up heavier troubles 
for your dying day. I will not dilate upon these 
points, but rather on such as more directly con- 
cern your own soul. Was sin made to appear, by 
the lurid light of suffering, more hateful than 
before? Did it betray its baseness, its pollu- 
tion, its unthankfulness, its insanity P Were you 
brought down to dust and ashes? Did you ac- 
knowledge many a false step that led you astray, 
and did you determine to retrace those steps, and 
get back to your first love? Did you become 
more painfully sensible of the power of some one 
besetting sin, which was the moth in your garment, 
always fretting, or the dead fly in your ointment, 
which imparted to it the savour of death unto 
death? and did you, from the depths of a dis- 
mayed heart, cry for the power to overcome what 
was overcoming you? Has the illness detected 
some thoughtless habit or indulgence which was 
silently enervating, and would ultimately have 
destroyed the body; were your eyes, at the same 
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time, opened to some equally pernicious prccess or 
neglect which was wilfully or unwittingly ruining 
the soul? Will you henceforth stand firm against 
the bodily habit, or the moral process, and live to 


bless God for the intervention, painful and perilous. 


though it was, which has led you to confess, 
“Before I was afflicted I went astray, but now 
have I kept thy word?” I have found my advan- 
tage in committing to writing my own thoughts 
in sickness. They may be a strictly private 
memorial between the Lord and his disciple. 
None but He need be admitted into this con- 
fidential record. I recommend, not mine, but 
Hezekiah’s example: to put on paper, with a 
view to occasional re-perusal, the thoughts of your 
hearts, and the words of your mouths, during an 
interval of indisposition. The manuscript will be 
a kind of personal scripture, by which to examine 
and judge your hearts and lives. It will be put- 
ting yourselves in the witness-box on your own 
trials. The testimony will be indisputable, and such 
as you may safely act upon. Above all other in- 
quiries of your experience in sickness—was Christ 
revealed to you, as all the more precious, and 
all-sufficient Saviour, the gloomier and sadder the 
season through which you were mercifully con- 
ducted? The hour of a believer’s suffering may 





sometimes seem to be very dark, shutting out the 
light of all other hope or peace, but, like the three 
hours’ darkness of Calvary, the Saviour, though 
invisible, is in it all the while, working out his 
great salvation. If there be some who cannot yei 
truly say, “Christ is mine, and I am his,” let them 
accept him now, and give themselves to Him who 
gave Himself for them. Have your Physician 
engaged, and ready for that day, of whose arrival 
we kzow nothing. Disease and accident multiply 
their forms. Life becomes more and more arti- 
ficial every year. Time passes with equal speed 
over the heads of young and old; soon every dream 
will have been dreamt, and the tale of every life 
among us will have been told. Let us pray for 
the grace and power so to live, that those who know 
us, and are influenced by our example, may recog- 
nise the filial submission, and even cheerful ac- 
quiescence, with which we avow, “Shall we receive 
good at the hands of God, and shall we not receive 
evil?” ‘Then shall those about us glory with us 
in “the tribulation which worketh patience, and 
patience experience, and experience hope,” and 
perceive no difference, except for the better, unlike 
that which marked “the writing of Hezekiah, King 
of Judah, when he had been sick, and when he 
was recovered.” 
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HAT are ye gaun to do, Jamie?” cried 

} a youngster, curiously, as he saw a 

schoolfellow with whom he was spending 

Ava; the holidays approach the fire with an 
~  armful of papers. 

“Make a bonfire—a holocaust, Archy,” said Jamie, 
with a look of great determination, as he threw, or 
attempted to throw, the fragments on the blaze. 
Bat a good many escaped him, and fell wavering 
to the ground, like snowflakes. ‘“ Hand over those 
fragments, Archy,” he said. 

“Deed, no; I shall keep this one for my trouble. 
It’s a’ aboot a shepherd lost in the snaw, that gars 
me greet,” 

“Ah, well, you may keep that, but you are not to 
show it to anybody. ‘Will ye promise me, Archy ?” 

“Deed I will. What a thousand pities Stwould 
ha’ been, Jamie, to have burnt it!” 

“Come, Archy, noo that the sacrifice is completed, 
let’s go and have a good run in the snow.” 

And soon they were leaving their light footprints 
in the snowy waste around the minister’s little 
manse, followed by a terrier barking with delight, 
and careering round them in circles. 

On they went, for a mile or two, the minister’s son 
Pointing out many an object of interest that the 
town-bred lad would have overlooked, till at length 








Archy was tired, and proposed a rest. There was a 
hollow in a bank, that afforded them a snug screen 
from the wind. 

“‘Many a shepherd lad and many a sheep have 
found shelter here from the stormy blast,” said 
Jamie. 

“ How do you know?” said Archy. 

“TI have sometimes seen them. There was a 
shepherd lad frozen to death, long ago, somewhere 
hereahouts, during the thirteen drifty days - 

“Eh, Jamie! tell me aboot him, an’ aboot the 
thirteen drifty days.” 

“Come close then, Archy, it’s so awful cold, and 
let’s pile up some stones first to keep out the wind.” 

They made themselves warm at this work, and 
then, rolling themselves together in the same plaid, 
with their arms clasped about each other for warmth, 
they beguiled the tedious time with fiction and 
tradition, spun from the busy brain of Jamie. He 
told how his great-grandfather had told his grand- 
father, who had told his father, how that for thirteen 
days and nights, in the winter of 1620, the snowdrift 
never ceased, and the sheep never broke their fast. 
Indeed, after the fifth or sixth day the young sheep 
became torpid, and in that state died in the night. 
On the tenth day the shepherds began to build up 
walls of the dead sheep, to afford some shelter for 
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the living ones, who were tearing at one another’s 
wool with their teeth. When the storm abated, on 
many of the high-lying farms not a live sheep was 
to be seen—only great walls of dead bodies, frozen 
stiff where they lay. 

«And how,” said Archy, with dilated eyes, “did 
the shepherds fare all that time ?” 

“There was a certain shepherd,” began Jamie; 
and on and on he went, picturing the hardships and 
perils and terrors of this imaginary shepherd, till 
Archy, surfeited with horrors, declared he made his 
flesh creep. : 

« And we’ll perish here in the snaw!” cried he, 
starting up and looking forth in terror; “not a 
track’s to be seen, and the snaw is ever so deep! 
Oh, Jamie! Jamie!” and he burst out crying. 

“Whist! ye silly callant!” said Jamie, “I know 
every step of the ground.” But when he came to 
look about him, his self-confidence considerably 
abated; and when Archy, who intently watched his 
face, saw its dubious expression, he redoubled his tears. 

** Archy, I blush for ye,” said Jamie. “A pretty 
shepherd ye would make. Where’s your faith, man ? 
Don’t ye ken the psalm which says: ‘The Lord is 
my shepherd ; I shall not want ?’” 

“David didn’t live in Scotland,” sobbed Archy; 
‘there was no snow in his country.” 

“Fie on ye, Archy! as if we hadn’t the same 
Lord as he. There isn’t a man alive that has greater 
need for continual dependence on the Lord than the 
shepherd; nor yet a man alive that’s more in the 
habit of entirely depending on him. And when a 
man can do that, Archy, he does not fear what flesh 
can do unto him, nor think he shall be overlooked. 
He knows the Lord’s eyes are in every place, be- 
holding the evil and the good, spying the dead lamb 
on the moor and us under this bank.” 

“Ye speak as if ye were in the pulpit,” said Archy, 
checking his sobs, “for all ye’re not a domiuie yet.” 

“I know in whom I’ve put my trust. Now let’s 
kneel down, Archy, and say a bis of a prayer, and 
then start off down the hill, and have faith that we 
shall be guided heme.” 

And down the boys knelt, and their artless prayer 
was raised ; and then they raced down the hill with 
the terrier bounding before them. In spite of sun- 
dry falls and other mischances, they safely reached 
the manse, but not till the short day was nearly 
‘ended, and their absence was beginning to make the 
elders of the family uneasy. The good minister was 
standing at his door anxiously looking out, with his 
wife gazing over his shoulder, when the dog rushed 
up to them, soon followed by the lads ; and the whole 
party, including nine healthy children, soon gathered 
round the cheerful evening blaze. 

Mr. Thomson was an excellent parish minister and 
a tender and judicious parent. He took pleasure ia 
leading his children in the path of virtue, was firm 
but not severe, and made a grieved rebuke go as far 














as most fathers would a flogging. . His children were 
brought up kardy and temperate, like the young 
Spartans; indeed, there was no softer training to be 
had for them if they had wished it. They ran about 
at home with bare heads and feet, keeping their 
caps and shoes for school and for Sundays; indeed, 
it was only James who as yet went to school, and 
that through the kindness of a neighbour, The 
others were well able to shift with their father’s 
teaching, aided by a few well-worn books, such as 
Fisher’s English Grammar, Mason’s Collection of 
Prose and Verse, Ray’s “Wisdom of God in the 
Creation,” Rollin’s “ Ancient History,” and Stack- 
house’s “ History of the Bible.” For lighter litera. 
ture, they had histories of Bruce and Wallace, 
“Robinson Crusee,” and a collection of national 
ballads. Our children and young people of the 
same class would starve on such literature now-a- 
days, yet the chubby young Thomsons throve on it, 
as well as on their oatmeal porridge and barley 
bannocks, with an occasional sheep’s head for holi- 
days. 

The occupants of many a palace might have envied 
the content to be found in that poor manse, where 
piety, obedience, and cheerfulness were habitual 
residents, 

Mrs. Thomson, the mother, was a sagacious, high. 
principled weman, active and stirring, making a 
little go a great way, allowing neither waste nor 
idleness, kind to the poor—as if she were not poor 
herself—or, perhaps, because of it, for she knew 
where the shoe pinched. Often she went to bed 
hungry, that her growing boys might have enough. 
She told her girls that if they expected, some of 
these days, to have homes of their own, they must 
begin early to make a penny go as far as two, and 
never spend it without need, and that a stitch in 
time saves nine. 

With all this thrift, the future of the young ones 
was a problem and anxiety, and it was therefore with 
gratitude that Mr. Thomson revealed to his family a 
joyful piece of news, that, owing to the kindness of 
a friend, Jamie was not to return to Jedburgh school 
after the holidays, but be sent to Edinburgh. 

Jamie cut a caper, but his friend Archy lengthened 
his face when he found he was to lose him for a 
companion. ‘Thenceforth the two boys talked much 
to each other of the grand sights Jamie would see 
in Edinbro’ town, and the grand figure as a minister 
he would hereafter make in the world. Jamie’s 
ambition had but one present direction, and that 
was to “wag his head in a pulpit.” And so the lads 
parted, thenceforth no more to cross each other's 
paths for many years. 

Jamie started for the great city with a light-purse, 
light wardrobe, and heart full of high and generous 
resolves. He was neither handsome nor brilliant, 
not a showy lad in any sense, but with a rectitude 
and industry that often carry the day: Thenceforth 
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his student life was that of many a friendless student, 
marked by penury and patience. 

In two years his good father died. Then Mrs. 
Thomson gathered together what little she had, and 
removed with her family to Edinburgh, to be near 
Jamie. 

It was the hope and expectation of mother and 
son that he would satisfactorily acquit himself of 
the probationary tasks of a minister. At the usual 
time, a probationary task, the exposition of a psalm, 
was given him. He addressed himself to it with 
zeal; but, alas! his language, which he had meant 
tobe poetically splendid, was adjudged so inflated 
and bombastic, that he was told, with considerable 
severity, he was unfit for a preacher of the Gospel 
to the poor : they would be unable to understand him. 

Down fell poor Jamie’s high-raised hopes. His 
mother was in consternation too ; but her spirit soon 
rose again; his did not. In vain she told him to 
“try again. Rome wasn’t built in a day, nor 
Edinburgh neither. Rough words break no bones. 
Better luck next time,” &c. &c. 

He said, “ Mother, it is no good; I’ll never be a 
minister. I did my best, my very best, and failed. 
It is not every man that’s equal to my father.” 

“Nay; but, Jamie, how many men are placed 
ministers and no equal to him !” 

But he sighed, and could not be encouraged. » He 
would try some other walk in life, he said, more 
suited to his abilities—try his luck in London, where 
all men went who could, and where people were not 
80 narrow-minded and jealous as in smaller cities. 
He would make his way im London. 

His mother told this, with tears, to her friend and 
gossip, Miss Beenie; and Miss Beenie, who had 
once been in London herself, said it was a fine place, 
and Jamie might do weel in it. She heartened up 
the mother, and gave him some intreductory letters 
to friends, which he carefully tied up in his handker- 
chief. 

Partly walking beside the wagon, chatting with 
the wagoner, partly resting inside the wagon and 
nursing day-dreams as bright and fallacious as those 
of poor Whittington, James Thomson made his way 
to London. Nor let his humble mode of travelling 
be despised ; for it was the way in which Dean Swift 
went to visit his mother in his young days, only 
indulging himself at night with a single bed and 
clean sheets. Doubtless James saw much more of 
the rural life of bonny England than he would have 
done could he have travelled post; and the wagener 
and he would have much talk about the attempts of 
the Jacobites in favour of Charles Stuart, and the 
recent unsuccessful rising in “ the year fifteen.” 

Arrived in London, young Thomson’s heart sank 
at the size and bustle of the city: everybody so 
busy, and nobody there he knew. He determined 
to present Miss Beenie’s letters of introduction ; but 
while gazing into the window of a book-shop, where 








volumes new and old were most temptingly dis- 
played, he felt his red handkerchief snatched from 
his hand, and all his worldly possessions. made away 
with. 

In vain he cried, “ Stop thief!” and pushed wildly 
through the crowd. People only laughed at him; 
and his letters, his wardrobe, were gone, to be seen 
no more. This was making acquaintance with 
London ways rather roughly; and James walked slowly 
along in deep reflection on his position. A few 
shillings were in his pocket; a few pence supplied 
him with a roll and a night’s shelter on straw at fhe 
inn where the wagon put up. 

Before he slept, he prayed for the dear ones left 
behind him, and for guidance in his new course. 
Rolling his coat up for a pillow, he found something 
carefully stitched within it, which, at the moment, 
he had forgotten. It-was a poem on which he had 
founded some hopes, though the friends to whom he 
had shown it had criticised it unmercifully. His 
mother and Miss Beenie liked it; however; might it 
not, then, find acceptance ? 

He now remembered that it had been settled he 
should call on a Mr. Mallet, tutor to the sons of the 
Duke of Montrose; but how should he do so in his 
old. shoes, which his journey had worn into large 
holes? His best had been run off with in the red 
handkerchief. James decided that the poem must 
pay for the shoes; having settled which, he. fell 
asleep, with his head on the coat which contained 
* Winter.” 

His young friend, Archy, meanwhile, was knocking 
about in Jedburgh, and experiencing equally hard 
times. Having secured a poor clerkship, which en- 
tailed on him many menial offices, he jusb supplied 
his wants and no more, without having much right 
or reason to hope for anything better. Nor was he 
altogether discontented till, falling in one day with 
an old schoolfellow, he heard from him such a 
glowing account of Jamie Thomson’s successes in 
London, that his heart began to burn within him. 

* An’ all at the poetry trade?” said he; “then I’ll 
tak’ to poesying too.” 

But his employer was not so well satisfied with 
him as he was with himself; and, one fine morning, 
Archy found himself dismissed, with his salary and 
a severe reprimand. 

This did not at all vex the young man, nor lower 
his self-conceit. There was nothing now to hinder 
his going to London—nor, as he supposed, to hinder 
his treading in Jamie’s footsteps with the same 
success, 

There was something ludicrous yet pitiful in the 
poor fellow’s appearance when he started on his 
enterprise. His sandy locks were tied behind with a 
rusty black ribbon; his coat-sleeves were too short 
to cover his wrists; his large, red hands were un- 
acquainted with gloves. An old plaid was flung gal- 
lantly over his left shoulder; his left hand grasped 
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a stick, at the end of which hung his little bundle, 
tied in a blue handkerchief, as Jamie’s had been tied 
inaredone. Thus far there was nothing wanting; 
but in his wallet was a poem of very different quality 
from Jamie’s. Arrived at his journey’s end after 
many days, poor Archy looked around forlorn, in the 
vain search for a friendly face. By dint of per- 
severance, he found his way to St. Paul’s Churchyard 
and Paternoster Row. Surely, here was the place 
wkere money was made! He entered a bookseller’s, 
and humbly begged to be directed.to Mr. Thomson. 

“ Thomson—Thomson ? who is he ?” 

The great Mr. Thomson.” On which they began 
to laugh. 

“‘T dare say he means Winter Thomson,” said ove 
of the shopmen, at length, noticing Archy’s Scotch 
accent. ‘Do you mean Winter Thomson?” 

“Na, my Thomson’s given name is Jamie— 
James”—said Archy, correcting himself. 

“James? all right; that’s he, depend upon it;” 
and they gave him the address to his friend’s 
lodging. 

Archy’s heart beat fast as he mounted the stairs, 
which, though narrow, were carpeted, and tapped at 
a door on the second floor. 

“Come in,” said a voice within. 
seanning Archy doubtfully as he entered. 

“Jamie, d’ye no mind me?” said Archy, dolor- 
ously. 


“‘ Heyday!” 


“Archy!” and Thomson started up with very 
mixed emotions. “Have you fallen from the clouds?” 


said he, shaking him heartily by the hand. ‘“ Who 
would have thought of your finding your way to 
London? What brought you here?” 

“T’ve a poem to sell, Jamie!” exclaimed Archy. 

“Qh! have you so?” said James, looking much 
inclined to laugh. “ Let’s see it, Archy; I did not 
know your genius lay that way.” 

“‘Naebody kens what his genius is till he tries,” 
said Archy, untying his handkerchief. 

As soon as the bulky manuscript was produced, 
Thomson muttered, “ Come, that looks serious. I'll 
tell you what, Archy, I dare say you’re hungry, and 
itis close on dinner. Come along with me; we'll 
have something to eat and drink, and talk about 
your poetry afterwards.” 

Archy gratefully accepted the offer; and Thomson 
did him the additional kindness of helping him to a 
cheap, respectable lodging. 

In course of time, Archy came to tell Thomscn, 
with regret, that his poem was unsuccessful. No- 
body would read more than a few lines; nobody 
would have it. 

**So we'll e’en make a holocaust of it,” said he, 
“fas you did, lang syne, of your bit verses on New 


Year’s Day. I’ll no break my heart, for you’ve given. 
me work that pays fairly; and it isna every man, 
Jamie, that’s born a poet.” 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

269. Where do we read of the first voluntary fast 
in the Bible ? 

270. Mention a dinner in which the shoulder was 
given as a mark of respect, and why. 

271. Give three instances of the recklessness of 
Saul’s character. 

272. What judgment fell on one who was highly 
exalted and prosperous, in consequence of his arro. 
gating to himself spiritual functions ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 576. 

256. Sacrifice is inferred from the clothing of our 
first parents in skins of animals immediately after 
the fall (Gen. iii. 21). Cain and Abel offering unto 
the Lord (Gen. iv. 3—7) ; Cain going “ out from the 
presence of the Lord” (Gen. iv. 16); Abraham’s 
offering (Gen. xv. 9) ; “stood yet before the Lord,” 
“drew near” (Gen. xviii. 22, 23); the records of 
building altars (Gen. xiii. 18) ; the mention of Mel- 
chizedek as high priest (Gen. xiv. 18) ; erection of 
pillars (Gen. xxviii. 18, 22); Bethel, Jacob’s vow 
(Gen, xxviii. 19, 20); reference to God’s worship; 
posture of prayer; ‘stood before the Lord;” Jethro 
(Exod. xviii. 12) ; putting off of shoes (Exod. iii. 5), 

257. That we ask according to His will (1 John v. 
14, 15). 

258. The vintage of the world is described—a sea- 
son used in Scripture to denote judgment and wrath 
(Rev. xiv. 14—20). 

259, Isa. lxv. 20, 22. 

260. The Saviour’s crucifixion, followed by the 
Feast of Weeks, or firstfruits, representing the pente- 
costal gifts and their firstfruits. 

261. Seven times. At creation (Gen. ii. 2); re- 
newed in the wilderness on the giving of manna 
(Exod. xvi. 25); in the fourth commandment on Sinai 
(Exod. xx. 8); in the Sabbath of the seventh year 
(Lev. xxv. 4); in the jubilee, seven times seven years 
(Lev. xxv. 8); the Sabbath of the land in the seventy 
years’ captivity (2 Chron. xxxvi. 21); prophetic Sab- 
bath of the world (Heb. iv. 9; Ps. xev. 11). 


—on behalf of man. ‘The flaming sword signified 
God’s wrath, and the cherubim—the symbol of the 
| highest spiritual life—are represented as keeping or 
holding possession for man. 

263. Sheshan had a servant—an Egyptian—whose 
name was Jarha; and Sheshan gave his daughter to 
Jarha to wife (1 Chron. ii. 34, 35). 








262. Keep signifies here to hold—occupy, occupied 
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